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The Fifty-fourth Congress begins its first session under pecul- 
iarly interesting conditions. The country is slowly recovering 
from the effects of a long period of financial and commercial 
depression. Confidence is not so fully restored that it may not 
be easily disturbed by threatening influences. The continued 
depletion of the gold reserve, in spite of repeated bond issues, 
has been one of the most potent causes of distrust. Unless some 
remedy is provided there seems to be no reason to hope that this 
state of things will not continue indefinitely. In his annual mes- 
sage to Congress the President asserts that the cause of the diffi- 
culty is the retention of the legal tender notes and the "Sherman 
law" certificates as part of our national currency, and suggests 
as a remedy the issue of bonds for the purpose of retiring these 
obligations. The members of the majority party in Congress, 
however, claim that the principal cause of the Treasury's unfor- 
tunate plight is the fact that the national revenues have fallen 
short of the expenditures, the present tariff law having proved a 
failure for the purpose of raising adequate means to meet the 
requirements of the Government, and that relief lies in an increase 
of tariff rates. Probably the present condition of the Treasury 
is due to a combination of both causes. The contraction of the 
currency consequent upon the retirement of the "greenbacks" 
unless some sufficient provision is made for a substitute, and the 
evident desire of the commercial interests for as little tariff agita- 
tion at this time as possible, are important considerations in devis- 
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ing a remedy. The problem is not an easy one and should call 

forth the earnest and united efforts of both the executive and 

legislative departments for its solution. There is opportunity 

here for the exhibition of a high order of statesmanship, and for 

the display of a very low degree of partisanship on both sides. 

Even from the standpoint of the practical politician, it would 

seem that the exercise of the former quality at a critical time 

should not necessarily be fatal to a party record for campaign 

purposes. 

* * 

* 

Among the questions which demand the instant attention of 
the Fifty-fourth Congress, the old problem of the debt of the 
Pacific railroads to the Government takes a prominent place. 
One Congress after another has played with this vexed subject 
and has dropped it in despair. Unfortunately the difficulty has 
accumulated in this process of postponement from year to year, 
until finally the day of reckoning seems to have arrived and the 
present Congress has the last chance to take effective action. If 
they fail to do this now, outside forces will soon sweep the whole 
matter out of their control. 

The possibilities of the situation are clear enough. The claim 
of the Government, which represents subsidy bonds issued to aid 
in the construction of the road together with vast arrears of 
interest, is secured by a second mortgage on the properties. Prior 
to this there is a general first mortgage of a like amount, which 
is now in default. Foreclosure proceedings are being pressed by 
these first-mortgage holders, and the Government has now three 
alternatives. It may proceed to foreclose its mortgage, pay off 
the prior mortgage, and take the road in its hands to try its first 
experiment in railroad ownership and operation — a result which 
would delight our Populist statesmen. In the second place the 
Government may sell its claim in open market, thus receiving a 
lump sum in cash and forever ending its relations with the rail- 
roads. But the Government may also stand idle, as it has done 
for years past, watching things take their course, and thus lose 
its whole claim. These possibilities of the situation were vividly 
presented to the last Congress, and one of the latest discussions 
of that famous body was upon this very topic. Instead of taking 
the chance then offered of saving its claim by a compromise, the 
members of the House threw the whole matter away in bad tem- 
per. The debate took a highly moral tone, the old "Credit 
Mobilier" scandals were raked over, and the speakers held up 
their hands in melodramatic horror at the mere notion of any sort 
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of compromise. But we have nothing to do now with the sins of 
men who are all dead or out of reach of process. The Govern- 
ment must not throw its claim away for sentimental motives. It 
is, therefore, to be devoutly desired that Congress decide imme- 
diately to sell its claim for what it may bring, and end the trouble- 
some business once for all. At any rate we seem to have at last 
reached the closing chapter of this picturesque and not over clean 

history. 

* * 
* 

There is an increasing tendency among law students to com- 
bine their duties in the Law School with office work. Usually 
their object is to acquire a firmer grasp of the principles taught 
in the School by practical application and to become familiar 
with the general routine of a law office. Certainly the desire to 
master the principles of law is commendable but the means 
adopted are questionable. The clerk in the average office may 
become acquainted with legal documents, acquire certain readi- 
ness in the application of principles to facts and a knowledge of 
the preparation of cases. He picks up many things which are as 
yet unknown to his less experienced classmate whose lessons are 
not prepared under the inspiration of the bustle and activity of a 
law office. But results have shown that this rapid development is 
often at the expense of a firm foundation. A two-years course 
necessarily including many subjects, requires incessant reading 
which can hardly be expected from the clerk whose time is con- 
tinually interrupted by office duties and whose attention is 
diverted by the confusion of business. Even the practical work, 
deemed so valuable, is unsystematic and seldom in harmony with 
his logically arranged studies, which are injured as a whole if 
neglected in any part. In short, it requires an exceptional 
amount of talent and diligence to meet at the same time the 
requirements of a valuable clerk and a faithful student. The out- 
come is too often a superficial knowledge, and a thorough and 
systematic legal education sacrificed for the sake of this so- 
called "practical" law. The study of the Law is the study of a 
science, the elements of which must be mastered as the basis of a 

profession. All that interferes or detracts should be abandoned. 

* * 

The Journal congratulates Yale debaters on the victory of 
December 6th. It reflects credit both on the speakers and on 
those who prepared them. Debating at Yale is, however, still in 
a formative stage, and we can profitably copy Princeton's style 
of forensic oratory. 



